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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 








’ 
“DENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. ’—Cowper. 
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ROOKSTONE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—THE RETURN HOME. 


A yEAR passed away. The monotony of Mrs. 
Wolferston’s and Janot’s life was only interrupted 
by Mary’s letters, full of her fresh and delighted 
experience of foreign travel. Directly after the mar- 
riage Richard had taken his young wife to Italy, and 
they had lingered there month after month, although 
Mr. Painson was continually urging on the new squire 
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the importance of making himself thoroughly well 
known and popular among his tenantry. 

Till the wedding was over Mrs. Wolferston had 
borne up so wonderfully, that even good-natured 
Mrs. Dawson had shaken her head, and thought that 
poor dear Amy had less feeling than she had given 
her credit for,—nay, in a burst of confidence to Mrs. 
Webb, she had even hinted that she was afraid old 
Painson was looking after the widow already, and 
that his attentions did much to keop up her spirits. 
But the good soul only chattered thoughtlessly, and 
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felt sorry for her outpourings when she got home, 
after the fashion of impulsive females, while Mrs. 
Webb felt a calm satisfaction in repeating a slander 
not invented by herself. But before a week had 
passed, time, the usual avenger of injustice, had 
silenced Mrs. Webb. 

Mrs. Wolferston was seriously ill, and the London 
physician whom Janet insisted on calling in to consult 
with Mrs. Dawson’s doctor, declared that only care and 
time could restore her, and even then she must be very 
tenderly dealt with. The anguish she had so bravely 
struggled against had brought to light or life inward 
weakness, and he said that although there was no 
actual disease of the heart at present, there was that 
which mado it imperative that Mrs. Wolferston 
should be spared any fatigue or sudden emotion. 

Janet did not write this news to Mary. The young 
girl’s aim in the life she had planned for herself was 
to bear her own burdens alone—a good plan enough 
for a fretful complaining woman, but one which has 
its evils in such anature as Janet’s. She grew silent, 
and less and less communicative in her replies to 
Mary’s bright amusing letters; confidence was 
gre daally diminishing between the sisters, and it was 
Janet's fault. ‘To her mother and little Christy she 
was all they could wish, but this constant effort at 
self-reliance had made her years older. 

She softened when at length an answer came to 
her letter to Henry Wenlock. 

‘‘What matters loss of money,” he wrote, after 
many expressions of sympathy for her sorrow, " to 
people who love each other as you and Ido, my 
own Janet? I shall be in England, I hope, next 
September ; then I shall sell my commission, and get 
some more profitable employment, and your good 
kind mother will give you to me as soon as I haye 
made a home for you.” 

Captain Wenlock would have wondered if he could 
have seen the burst of tears his letter evoked, but 
these brought comfort and solace to the overburdened 
spirit. It was not for always, then, that she should 
have to walk thus alone and unaided. In a few 
months she should have Henry to look to for guidance 
and sympathy, but she could not marry him while 
her mother lived—her desolate mother, who had 
only her to rest on now. 

Mary had told Mrs. Wolferston that she hoped to 
become a mother early in October; it was now 
August, and still they did not return to England. 

But one morning, soon after the beginning of the 
month, Janet came into her mother’s sitting-room 
with her hands full of letters. She was laughing, 
and seemed unusually animated. ‘‘ What will you 
give me for my news?” she said, half fearing lest its 
suddenness might bring on one of the fainting fits 
her mother had lately suffered from. ‘“Itis very 
surprising but very pleasant, but the outside of the 
letters will tell their own story. Here is one from 
Mary, with a Geneva postmark; this one is from 
Richard, dated Paris; and now, where do you think 
this comes from?” 

‘* Are they indeed at Rookstone? Ah, Janet, I can 
scarcely tell you how thankful I am for dear Mary’s 
sake.” 

‘“‘Yes, they reached Rookstone two days ago, and 
that is not all; Mary wants you to go to her at once; 
but, mother, if you have any shrinking from this 
visit, I can easily take your place.” 

But Mrs. Wolferston was eager to go herself. In 
the joy of seeing her darling again after this long 





separation sho forgot the pain all the old memories 
would suffer in this sudden rekindling. 

Janot felt secretly indignant that Richard should 
have taken her sister home without staying even one 
day in London with her mother, but when she hinted 
this, Mrs. Wolferston said it was gratifying to her to 
seo his anxiety that Mary should be spared fatigue. 

““' Why, you see, dear, he has even written this last 
note himself to save her trouble.” 

Janet did not answer; she thought it would have 
been more natural for Mary to have written and to 
have included herself and Christy in the invitation, 
but she had resolved not to harbour evil thoughts of 
Richard, and she went up-stairs to pack her mother’s 
trunk, as Mrs. Wolferston was asked to go to Rook- 
stone as soon as possible. 

She had grown so much stronger during tho last 
few months that even Janet felt no anxiety in allowing 
her to make the journey only accompanied by a maid. 

Richard Wolferston met his mother-in-law at the 
railway station; he looked aged; she thought his face 
had grown lined and anxious, 

*“T thought Mary had better meet you indoors,” 
he said; ‘the idea of your visit has made her 
hysterical,” and then so grave, almost stern a look, 
came into his face, that Mrs. Wolferston felt an un- 
easy restraint creep over her. 

As they approached Rookstone she sank back in 
the carriage and drew her thick veil more closely over 
her face. She had not been outside the gates between 
that eventful night and the day of her departure, and 
every hedge-bank, eyery well-known group of trees, 
gave a fresh pang to the still keen sense of bereave- 
ment. 

Here were the sprigs of wild clematis he had 

athered for her to draw, or in theiy early married 
a had wreathed round hs, Br there were the 
cottages his liberal hand had restored from decay ; 
and here—ah! here, indeed—was a poignant ro- 
membrance, the toll-house, where on that sad night 
doubt had grown so strong—the doubt of Ser 
husband’s safety, All that night came back to her with 
terrible reality ; all her bitter anguish was renewed. 

Richard turned to her abruptly. ‘I dare say 
Mary will tell you I wanted your visit deferred ; the 
truth is, of course, I am very anxious about Mary, 
and I was afraid this first coming back would de- 
preas and agitate you; and frankly, it will annoy me 
greatly if my wife is in any way upset.” 

His tone was not unkind, but still she could not 
help shrinking from his words; even her gentle spirit 
roused to wonder why Richard should imagine her 
less careful of her daughter than he was of his wifo. 

* But it is only his great love for her,” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘surely I should not complain of that, and 
he could not know how sad I am.” 

They were driving in at the great gates, not the 
entrance by which we saw Richard Wolferston go in 
more than a year ago. These gates were on the 
other side of the park, much nearer the house. Mrs. 
Wolferston looked towards the house. Could this be 
Mary standing on the steps? a beautiful woman 
dressed in the latest fashion, her hair so frizzled out 
of any resemblance to nature, that her mother could 
hardly think it was her own. 

She laughed and cried and was so excited that Mrs. 
Wolferston could scarcely quiet her: in her heart 
she felt thankful that Richard had left them together, 
he would, certainly, have thought that her presence 
agitated Mary. 
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But after a little the girl’s old bright saucy self came 
back, and she was nestling her head on her mother’s 
shoulder, and kissing her as if she were still a child. 

‘You will find the house so changed,” she said; 
*T have not grown used to it yet ; all our own sleep- 
ing-rooms have been rebuilt and they are not a bit 
like the old ones. Will you like to see the room I 
have chosen for you? it is close to my own.” 

Mary rang the bell. Mrs. Wolferston looked in 
hopes to see a familiar face; she had remarked that 
the servants she had already seen were strangers, 
but a moustached foreigner answered Mary’s 
summons. 

‘Send Eulalie.” 

‘Ts your maid French?” her mother asked. 

“Qh yes, Richard prefers. foreign servants; he 
says they are so much quicker-witted ; so that, except 
coachmen, grooms, and housemaids, we have nothing 
but French and German people about us.” 

Mrs. Wolferston had resolved not to volunteer an 
unasked opinion on any changes she might observe, 
but there was something in this thorough break-up 
of old associations which pained her. Most of the 
Rookstone servants had been there for years. 

In some ways, perhaps, it was less trying that her 
new rooms did not remind her of the past; this was 
no longer her Rookstone, and when she came down to 
dinner she felt like a visitor in a strange house. 

Richard was courteous, but his cold watchful 
manner threw a constraint over everything. Mrs. 
Wolferston longed for dinner to be over to find herself 
once more alone with Mary, but this was not to be. 

To her surprise he followed them almost immedi- 
ately into the saloon. Nothing was changed here, 
even the new squire’s fastidious taste had seen no 
need of alteration. 

He came up to Mary. 

“T thought your mother would like a stroll in the 
park; there is still some light left. What do you 
think of it?” 

Mrs. Wolferston was in hopes her daughter would 
have elected to remain indoors, but Richard’s slightest 
wish was law to his wife, and sho seemed to think 
there was no doubt of her mother’s acquiescence. 

They strolled down the terrace steps, where the 
peacocks, all unconscious of any change of masters, 
strutted about, only thinking of themselves. At the 
edge of the lake, Richard was turning to the right so 
as to climb the higher ground on the other side, 
which commanded a view of the house, when Mrs. 
Wolferston stopped. 

“T should like to see Kitty Robbins,” she said; ‘I 
suppose she is still at the lodge?” 

A dark shadow crossed Richard’s faco, and Mary 
looked frightened and nervous. 

“Oh, never mind now, dear mamma, Kitty is 
such a nasty, cross old thing, and—” 

“‘ Mary’’—she checked herself suddenly at the sound 
of her husband’s voice—“ you are not going to see 
Mrs. Robbins; why do you interfero with your 
mother’s wishes ?” 

Mrs. Wolferston looked from one to the other; 
she felt certain that Richard had forbidden his wife 
to hold any communication with the faithful old 
dependant, and her spirit rose against what seemed 
to her tyranny. 

“Pll go alone, Mary,” sho said. ‘I think poor old 
Kitty will feel hurt if I donot pay her an early visit.” 


“Very well,” Richard Wolferston answered, “we 


will wait for you here; you willnot-be long, [daresay ?” 





It seemed as if ho implied ‘‘ you must not,” spite 
of the courteous tone in which the words were 
spoken. ? 

Mrs. Wolferston turned towards Kitty’s cottage. 
The dark fears which at one time had influenced her 
so strongly against Richard Wolferston came back 
with overwhelming force. The bright, happy tone 
of Mary’s letters had effectually quieted any remains 
that lingered of these fears, and the sunshine in 
Mary’s face had confirmed her mother’s belief that 
Richard had proved a tender, indulgent husband, for 
she knew her daughter could not be happy unless 
she were petted and treated lovingly. But some- 
thing in Richard’s tone startled her; it was moro 
like that of a master to an unreasoning child, and 
yet it seemed not to pain or perplex Mary. Why 
was she not allowed to visit old Kitty? For a 
moment Mrs. Wolferston had nearly turned back and 
asked her daughter to go with her. 

“But I resolved not to stir up strife between 
them,” she said, ‘‘and I believe he would refuse 
to let her accompany me.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—KITTY’S WARNING. 


Tne light had faded quickly, and when Mrs. Wolfer- 
ston stooped to enter the low cottage door the room 
was in darkness, except for the smouldering log on 
the hearth. 

Seeing a visitor, but not making out who it was, 
Kitty got up briskly and struck at the half-burned 
wood. ‘The sparks flew out in all directions; then, 
stooping down, the old woman took a few shavings 
from a heap in the corner, and in a moment, as if by 
magic, the little room was filled with bright, ruddy 
light. 

“The red glaro flickered over Kitty’s face as sho 
turned sideways to peer at her visitor. She looked 
something like what we fancy the old witch of a 
fairy story; but a gleam of hearty, unfeigned delight, 
such as no witch’s face ever glowed with, spread over 
hers when she recognised her visitor. 

‘‘ Well, to be sure! Be it ee’self as is come 
back? Jem he said summat on’t; but him be a rare 
gawk at news, and I just bid he hold his idle talk. 
Will ’ce please sit ye down, Madam Wolferston ? Ah! 
it wur a sad day for Rookstono when ye left it. Have 
’eo brought Master Christy to see t’old place ?” 

“‘No; Icame alone. My daughter, Mrs. Wolfer- 
ston, it not well enough to bear the fatigue of much 
company.” 

Kitty groaned. ‘Not well, beant her? What 
call has her to look for health or welfare either, Td 
like to know, flying in the face of a solemn warning!” 

Mrs. Wolferston looked puzzled. She felt inclined 
to check Kitty; and yet the old woman’s manner 
was too earnest not to be impressive. Kitty grew 
more and more excited as she went on :— 

“T warned she as if her wur my own child. I 
telled she yon squoire were naught for a ’ooman 
to trust to; and Mary beant a ’ooman, she be 
naught but a ungrown gal. More the pity for ’ee, 
Madam Wolferston, she be so untamed like; for 
thay do tell I ’ee never liked the match, but thay 
young folk wur too strong for ’ee. Bless us, I knaw 
what thay sort o’ gals be: easy enough to drive when 
thay be coupled, but as hard-mouthed as colts when 
thay be single. He'll knaw how to guide she, let 
him be for that.” 

“You have been misinformed, Kitty.” Mrs. Wol- 
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ferston spoke very coldly; she thought the conver- 
sation better ended. ‘I was willing that my daugh- 
ter should marry Mr. Wolferston.” 

A ery of astonishment burst from Kitty before her 
visitor had finished speaking. ‘I ha’ heerd o’ witch- 
craft and other tomfooleries, an’ I put ’em aside for 
idle talk. I a’most think there be summat o’ that in 

Richard Wolferston, or he’d not ha’ glamoured the 
mother as well as the darter. Nobut yeeself,” she 
went on, slowly shaking her head, ‘‘ would ha’ made, 
I believe a quiet, sober, godly lady as ’ee be, Madam 
Wolferston, would uphold such awful ways and prac- 
tices as goes on at Rookstone now.” 

*“Well, Kitty, I came to see you, and to hear 
about your rheumatism and Jem; but if you can 
only find fault with Mr. Wolferston I must go 
away.” 

Mrs. Wolferston rose as she spoke. The old 
woman’s words had increased the dark fears and 
forebodings Richard had re-awakened; but it was 
impossible to listen to any gossip about Rookstone. 

To her surprise, Kitty laid her hand on her arm. 

‘‘Dwoant ’ee bring Master Christy here, then,” 
she spoke in a shrill, eager voice. ‘‘ May be him ’ull 
get tainted wi’ all thay new-fangled nossiuns—no 
prayers, no church-gwoing. Oh, Madam Wolferston, 
ye may have changed; tho’ I can’t credit such a fall- 
ing away. But what would the dear squoire heself 
say—him as wur so right-minded—to see a lot o’ 
cursing Frenchmen and drinking German chaps, 
drivin’ the whole village wild with thay doins?” 

‘‘Tt can be no business of yours or mine.” Mrs. 
Wolferston was much moved by the old woman’s 
earnestness, although she strove not to show it. ‘ Re- 
member, Kitty, that they have only been home a 
fortnight, and have not got into regular ways yet. 
Now I must say good night, for it grows dark.” 

‘‘ Well, madam”—Kitty opened the door reluc- 
tantly—‘‘ there be thay as won’t see and thay as 
can’t; thay as natur blinds and thay as blinds thay- 
selves. Butone word I will speak, tho’ all the world 
wur striving to keep my mouth shut. I beant ono 
of thay sort as dumbs my tongue when it ought to 
be waggin’. Yon squoire’s a dark man, wi’ more bad 
in he than good. I don’t say what the bad be—I 
hanna found out; but he’d not ha’ nourished bad 
blood agen an old creetur like I, if I hadna some- 
how hit the right nail on the head in what I said to 
Miss Mary. Look ye here, Madam Wolferston. Tho 
real squoire—him as was kind by young and old 
alike—never meant to cast his little fair-headed boy 
on the world without a home over his head; nor you 
neither. I’m only a stupid old ’ooman, may be as 
sour as a crab, some folks say; but I beant a shift- 
less ’ooman as leaves her work unfinished. My life, 
may be, wonna last long enough, but while it lasts 
I beant a gwoin to rest till I ha’ made out summat 
more about yon Richard Wolferston than he gives 
out. He’s more than one story hid under that black 
head o’ hisn.” 

‘Good night, I must go;” and Mrs. Wolferston 
hurried away, too much disturbed and bewildered 
for any settled thought till she rejoined Mary, and 
then her daughter’s smiling, happy face seemed to 
give a decided negative to Kitty’s dark warnings. 

She felt pained when, coming down early next 
morning, she was told by the bearded Frenchman, 
who seemed to act as major-domo, that there would 
be no use in waiting breakfast; monsieur and ma- 
dame always took coifee in their rooms. 





Mary appeared about eleven o’clock, full of apolo- 
gies; she had got into bad habits abroad, but she 
hoped to do better ; and then, seemingly afraid of this 
topic, she flew off like a bird to all sorts of desultory 
talk, and won her mother to listen, though her heart 
was aching at what she felt was a want of confidence 
between them. 

. Sunday came next day, and Mary’s maid tapped at 
Mrs. Wolferston’s door soon after breakfast. 

‘Would madame wish the carriage to go to 
church in?” 

‘No, thank you, unless your mistress usually 
drives to church.” 

The Frenchwoman shook her head. 

Madame did not go to church, but she had thought 
that her mamma would find the walk much too fati- 

uing. 

Mes Wolferston repeated that she preferred walk- 
ing, and the smart maid departed. 

Never went to church! But this was probably a 
hazarded assertion—the maid perhaps had not been 
long in their service: this was only Mary’s third Sun- 
day in England; she might have felt ill or tired. 

But these excuses brought no comfort, and there 
was something in the warm greeting she met with 
after service was over from the clergyman and his 
flock which made her aware that faces from the park 
were rare in the village. 

She went back to Rookstone sad and anxious. 
Janet she knew would have spoken out her thoughts 
and remonstrated with her sister, but her mother 
hesitated. Richard had specially told her that his 
wife was easily agitated, and it seemed impossible to 
open such a subject without giving Mary some amount 
of pain, and this Mrs. Wolferston, in her tender 
longing not to alienate the child who seemed so 
anxious for her aifection, could not make up her mind 
to give. 

Should she speak to Richard? She did not know 
why, whether from the effect of Kitty’s words or 
from the restraint his formal, courteous manner had 
created, but Mrs. Wolferston became suddenly aware, 
when she asked herself this question, that she had 
grown afraid of her son-in-law; she noticed, too, how 
seldom he left her alone with Mary. 

He might be capable of separating them entirely 
if she interfered with his opinions; and yet was a 
mother to give up all right of influence over so young 
a girl as Mary, knowing as she did the utter inca- 
pacity of her husband to help her in these ways? 
And Mary was about to become a mother! Mrs. 
Wolferston had heard that those who give up ap- 
pointed ordinances are apt to fall into careless ways 
about private ones. A prayerless mother! this idea 
was terrible, and when she at length slept, her night 
was disturbed and restless. 

She awaked with that strange sense of impending 
misfortune we all know so well; Kitty’s words came 
back much more vividly. She knew Kitty to be a 
clever, energetic, and persevering woman. It was 
terrible to think that she would henceforth be a per- 
petual spy on Mary’s husband, and Mrs. Wolferston 
could not hide from herself the conviction that pro- 
bably in his life in California there had been episodes 
which Richard might wish toremain unknown. The 
hints about the will had not troubled her. Sho 
always clung to the remembrance of that interrupted 
conversation with her husband asa safeguard against 
doubts or murmurs. He had thought Richard’s 
father unjustly disinherited, and he had resolved that 
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Christy should not entail a curse on himself by pos- 
sessing what was rightfully the property of another 
man. 

But the arrival of the post entirely changed the 
current of her thoughts. Janet wrote that Henry 
Wenlock might be expected any day, and although 
she did not ask her mother to shorten her visit, Mrs. 
Wolferston felt how much comfort her sympathy 
would be in these anxious days of expectation. 

When Mary came down-stairs her mother told her 
Janet’s news. 

‘IT believe, my dear child, I ought to go home at 
once; poor girl, she has no one but me to share her 
joy with.” 

Mary burst into passionate weeping; her mother 
tried to calm her, but it was useless. 

‘‘ You don’t love me; no one loves me but Richard,” 
she sobbed, ‘ and he will not love me long, for I have 
teased him and made him angry; I know why you 
are going, you think me so wicked because I try to 
obey and please my husband ; but, mother, it is cruel 
of you to punish me for this.” 

«« But, Mary, what have I said or done? ”’ 

‘‘ I know,” she said, ‘‘ I was watching you the first 
evening ; I begged him so hard before you came just 
to let things be as they used to be, and he said it 
would be acting a falsehood, and he would not have 
shams in his house; he is so true and noble, mother, 
he could not; and when I begged him hard, he went 
away angrily, and said I was hysterical; and, 
mamma, mamma, I know if I were to try and please 
you by going to church and all that, not only it would 
make unhappiness between him and me, but he 
would never let me see you again.” 

A slight flush came into her mother’s face. 

‘‘T think and hope you wrong your husband, 
Mary, but if you feel*yourself that you have acted 
wrongly in giving up these things, surely you are in 
great peril; we have nowhere a warrant to let human 
love or human duty come between us and that which 
we feel to be necessary to us. I am not speaking to 
you as I might speak; I am not urging you to dis- 
obey your husband, if it is indeed possible that he has 
forbidden you a religious mode of life, but I only 
tell you to listen attentively to the fears and mis- 
givings which I can see beset you; they are not idle 
scruples, my darling.” 

But Mary’s agitation had become uncontrollable ; 
it seemed as if something in her mother’s words had 
moved her beyond endurance. One hysterical fit sue- 
ceeded another, and Mrs. Wolferston was growing 
seriously alarmed when Richard came abruptly into 
the room. 
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Tue completion of a thousand numbers of the 
‘“‘ Leisure Hour” seems a fit occasion to offer a few 
words to the readers and to the public. The origin 
and design of the magazine will be best stated by 
reproducing two or three sentences from the first 
prospectus. 

‘The rapid growth of periodical literature is one 
of the characteristic features of the present day. 
Originating at a time when intellectual light first 
dawned upon the general masses of the people, it 
has expanded with the increase of popular know- 
ledge, and is now the chief or only agency upon 
which millions depend for the supply of their mental 
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wants. Of the prodigious volume of thought poured 
through this channel, it is startling to observe how 
small a portion religion has consecrated to its own 
uses. It would not be easy to analyse the mass, 
silence is fittest for it. Suffice it to say that every 
page is poisoned, that villainy glows there in the 
colours of heroism, and sensuality is displayed in 
those features which stimulate and feed the passions. 
Eminent names occur in connection with our weekly 
literature, but, with few exceptions, they are worse 
than neutral in reference to religion. In a large 
class of publications we find principles assumed 
which are the proper antecedents of infidelity; and 
though it would be unjust to admit of no distinctions, 
yet we may safely pronounce them, as a whole, 
inveterately hostile to scriptural truth and evangelical 
morals.” 

Such was the true description of periodical litera- 
ture in 1851. A few years before, Mr. Charles 
Knight, the publisher of the works of the “Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” in a con- 
cluding address to the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” wrote in 
astrain of sad despondency, referring tothe ‘hun- 
dreds of reams of vile paper and printing issued 
weekly, to the disgrace of cheap literature, and 
having considerable hold upon the less informed of 
the working people, and especially upon the young.” 

Not discouraged by the comparative failure of 
other attempts, and persuaded that the most effective 
means to meet the evil was to provide good literature, 
the committee of the Religious Tract Society resolved 
to bring out a weekly periodical, which should unite 
‘useful’ and ‘ entertaining’’ knowledge, and not 
exclude religion from the due place it ought to hold 
in literature as in life. 

It was to bear the name of the ‘Friend of the 
People,” but the happier title of the ‘ Leisure 
Hour” afterwards occurred, the magazine being 
intended not for working people only, but for all 
classes of readers. The design was approved by 
all the best friends of the people. Dr. Arnold had 
said that there was not so much a want of religious 
literature as of a literature on common subjects written 
in a religious spirit. Here was a periodical which 
met his views. The late Prince Consort signified his 
approval by ordering many copies, and in other 
ways encouraging the design. The late Archbishop 
Whately contributed largely to the early volumes, two 
of his most popular works having first appeared in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” The experiment 
received the warm commendation of the Press, and 
the hearty support of the public. An article in the 
‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” of that day paid the 
‘“‘Leisuro Hour” the compliment of saying that it 
was doing the same work which Addison and the 
‘‘Spectator’? had done in rebuking the licentious 
periodical press of the last century. <A paper in the 
opening number of the ‘“‘ Athenzum ”’ of last year, 
on periodical literature, referring to serials of the 
vicious and criminal class, stated that since the matter 
had been inquired into three years before, there had 
been a decrease in the circulation of such papers of 
80,000 a week, ‘‘ a change which unmistakably shows 
the progress of a purer taste among the rough 
classes of the population.” 

In this change the ‘Leisure Hour” claims to 
have had a chief influence, not only by supplying a 
more wholesome literature, but by the example it has 
set. It has been imitated by other magazines, some 
of which have large circulation, and from none of 









which, as in former times, is religion expressly 
excluded.* The ‘‘ Leisure Hour” has still, however, 
its distinctive place in periodical literature. It is the 
only magazine of the class which has a weekly as well 
as monthly issue, and which depends for its financial 
success on sales alone, without increasing its income 
by receiving advertisements. Especially does the 
‘‘Leisure Hour” seek the distinction of presenting 
a healthy popular literature without concealment of 
the special truths of evangelical religion. ‘‘ Were I 
to write as many volumes as Lope de Vega or 
Voltaire,” wrote Cowper, on publishing ‘‘ The Task,” 
‘not one of them would be without this tincture. If 
the world like it not, so much the worse forthem. I 
make all the concessions I can, that I may please 
them ; but I will not please them at the expense of my 
conscience.” 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT ST. DAVID. 


A LEARNED Welsh professor has favoured us with an 
elaborate treatise concerning Saint David, which 
would fill more than a complete number of the 
‘“‘ Leisure Hour.” He begins with a disquisition on 
the name, with a discussion on the canonisation of 
saints. He then discourses upon the geography, 
ethnology, and archeology of the Principality, 
reaching at length the fact, known to all true 
Britons, that David was a good and holy man, who 
lived in the fifth and sixth centuries, and was made 
into a saint by Pope Calixtus m, about five hundred 
years after. The Welsh have records anterior to the 
ordinary and legible sources of information, and 
theso records, combined with the legends embodied in 
the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,” and a few facts handed down 
by tradition and history, supply the story of St. 
David, as it appears in the ‘‘ Clavis Calendaria,” or 
Key to the Calendar. 

He was the son of Xantus, Prince of Cercticu, 
now Cardiganshire ; and, what has tended still more 
to endear his memory to the descendants of the 
ancient Britons, was uncle to King Arthur. Educated 
in the famous monastery of Bangor, for the service 
of the Church, St. David early became conspicuous 
for every qualification requisite for that holy and 
important duty. He was learned, elegant, zealous, 
and justly esteemed one of the noblest and most 
able ministers who ever preached the gospel to the 
Britons. After having been ordained priest, he 
retired to the Isle of Wight, embraced the ascetic 
life, and sedulously studied the Scriptures. From 
this seclusion he removed to Menevia, a city of Pem- 
brokeshire, on the most western promontory of 
Wales, at which place, and its vicinity, he founded 
twelve convents for the promotion of devotional 
knowledge. The recluse who were admitted within 
these sacred edifices were selected from the most 
amiable of his followers; and, unlike the lazy usage 
of such asylums in after times, they were compelled 
to maintain themselves by agricultural labour, and 
to afford from the profits of their exertions assistance 
to all the neighbouring poor. Such, indeed, were 
the primitive regulations of the greater number of 





* The imitation is badly carried out in periodicals which have sermons 
and sensation stories, sacred and secular subjects, in mere juxtaposition. 
Dr. Arnold’s idea was not to put lumps of salt as compensation for what 
was unwholesome; but while excluding what was unsafe for the young, 
to season the whole with religion. This the ‘ Leisure Hour” aims at, 
while more specially Sabbath reading is given in the ‘“‘ Sunday at Home.” 
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monastic institutions: but the abominable and luxu- 
rious indulgences into which they afterwardsaberrated, 
the page of history amply unfolds. About the year 
577, the Archbishop of Caerleon resigning his see to 
St. David, with liberty to transfer that high office 
from its original seat, Menevia became the metropolis 
of Wales, and St. David its first archbishop; a 
dignity which Menevia, or St. David’s, as it was 
afterwards called, enjoyed until the year 1100, when 
it was again reduced to a bishopric, and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

In this great charge our saint lived with exemplary 
piety for sixty-five years, during which period he 
combated, and at length overcame the Pelagians, a 
sect that sprang from Pelagius, or Morgan, a Briton 
who denied original sin, and held other heretical 
opinions. 

In the year 642, St. David died, having, it is 
said, reached the advanced age of 146 years, and 
was buried in the church of St. Andrew, supposed 
to have been founded by St. Patrick about the year 
470: from which time, not only the church, but the 
city of Menevia, and the whole diocese itself, were, 
out of compliment and respect, dedicated to St. David, 
and called by his name. 

The Welsh, who are the pure descendants of the 
ancient Britons, regard St. David as their tutelar 
saint, and annually hold festive meetings on the Ist 
of March, which was formerly solemnly dedicated to 
his remembrance, with every mark of conviviality. 
In the year 640, the Britons under King Cadwallader 
gained a complete victory over the Saxons; and St. 
David is considered to have contributed to this 
victory, not only by the prayers he offered to Heaven 
for their success, but by the judicious regulation he 
adopted for rendering the Britons known to each 
other, by wearing leeks in their caps, drawn from a 
garden near the field of action; while the Saxons, 
from a want of some such distinguishing mark, fro- 
quently mistook each other, and dealt their fury 
among themselves, almost indiscriminately slaying 
friends and foes. From this circumstance arose the 
custom of the Welsh wearing leeks in their hats on 
St. David’s Day; a badge of honour considered 
indispensable upon the occasion, and to have been 
established from the very period designed to be 
commemorated. Several of our oldest authors allude 
to. the usage; and Shakespeare makes Henry v 
acknowledge to the gallant Fluellen his pride of 
joining in the practice : 


**T wear it for a memorable honour : 
For Lam Welsh, you know, good cowntryman.” 
Henry v, Act 4. 


Upon the whole it would appear, by indisputable 
authority, that St. David was a most amiable and 
virtuous character ; devout and humble to his God; 
steady in the practice of benevolence and diffusive 
charity; and an unshaken supporter of the dignity 
of the Britons, to whom he owed his origin, and 
among whom he had the gratification to be held. as 
a much loved countryman. ‘Tradition and the follies 
of some monkish writers have, however, loaded his 
history with circumstances ill according with tho 
general assent of the present day; but it might be 
regarded as wanting in respect to some of his zealous 
admirers, were it not to be added that a belief pre- 
vailed for centuries, that the birth of this saint was 
predicted thirty years before that auspicious event 
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took place ; that an angel constantly attended him, 
to minister to his wants, and to contribute to his 
edification and relaxation ; that the waters of Bath 
received their warmth, and salubrious qualities, 
solely from his benediction; that he healed com- 
plaints of all kinds, and even reanimated the dead ; 
that he was honoured with the descent from heaven 
of a snow-white dove, which sat upon his shoulder 
while he expounded the Scriptures ; that the earth 
on which he stood was raised from its level, and 
became a hill, from whence his voice was the better 
heard to an extensive auditory: together with 
various other miracles equally astonishing, though 
not sufficiently delicate to be here repeated. 

So far the “‘ Clavis Calendaria,” to which modern 
research has added little. We conclude with some 
remarks by an enthusiastic and loyal Cambrian, who 
finds beneath the Romish stucco and paint the 
original material of the saintly British David :— 

‘‘ However eminent the natural or acquired qualities 
of our patron saint may have been, however exem- 
plary his piety and prudence, or however strict his 
life and conduct, his valuable services to the British 
Church, and through that to the common cause of 
Christianity itself, entitle him more than anything 
else to the elevated rank he holds in the biographical 
annals of Wales. As the founder of so many 
churches and religious institutions, and as the 
triumphant opponent of Pelagian heresy, he may 
fairly be regarded as the pillar of the Church during 
that unsettled age. Surrounded as he was by many 
zealous champions of our holy faith, he still appears 
to have soared above them with a superior dignity. 
And the ecclesiastical history of his country owes 
him, and justly gives him, a moral splendour at once 
pure, and a saint’s dignity imperishable and unim- 
peached.” 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T., D.C.L. 
Tue marriage projected between tho Marquis of 
Lorne and her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
now on the eve of consummation, has of late drawn 
public attention to the history and antecedents of the 
noble house of Argyll. A sketch of the career of 
the present Duke, the father of the young Marquis, 
with some notice of their more distinguished ances- 
tors, will not therefore, we trust, prove unwelcome to 
our readers. The noble Campbells of Argyll, the 
chiefs of the clan, have for upwards of five centuries 
taken a famous and active part in public affairs. The 
surname of Campbell is of great antiquity in Scot- 
land. According to Pinkerton, it is derived from De 
Campo Bello,* a Norman knight, a follower to Eng- 
land of William the Conqueror. The rise of the 
Argyll family dates from the marriage of Archibald 
Campbell with the heiress of Lochow, in Argyllshire, 
in the reign of Malcolm Canmore. Colin Campbell, 
the sixth in descent from Archibald, obtained cele- 
brity as a warrior, was knighted by Alexander 1m, 
in 1280; and, having added largely to his estates, 
received the surname of More, or great.| Hence the 





* The Duke himself rejects the derivation of Pinkerton, and attributes 
the origin of the name Campbell to the Gaelic words cam, bent or wry, 
and beul, mouth. ‘The ancestor of the clan being probably a wry-mouthed 
warrior. 

+ MacCallum More. So written by Sir Walter Scott. Correctly in 
Gaelic, Mor, son of the p Hoe Colin, In the ancient burying-ground of 
Kilchrenan, on the western side of Loch Awe, believed to be the last 
resting-place of ‘the knight warrior, stands a massive granite monument 
bearing the following inscription :—‘ CAILEAN MOR, SLAIN ON THE SREANG 
OF LORNE, A.D. 1294. ERECTED BY GEORGE DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, 8TH 
DUKE OF ARGYLL, 28TH BARON oF LocHow, 1866,” 
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Gaelic designation of MacCallum More, borne by 
the head of the house of Argyll. In the same line, 
Sir Duncan Campbell, we find, became a lord of the . 
Scottish Parliament in 1445, under the title of Lord 
Campbell; and his grandson, Colin, was in 1457 
created Earl of Argyll by James m. A long suc- 
cession of Earls, all more or less renowned in Scottish 
story, carry down the honours of the family to Archi- 
bald, eighth Earl and first Marquis of Argyll. This 
illustrious nobleman, whose name is held in high 
veneration by his Scottish countrymen, was the 
leader of the Covenanting party in the great Civil 
War. ‘Truly patriotic, a staunch Presbyterian, and 
as a statesman alike sagacious and experienced, he 
fell, soon after the Restoration, a victim to political 
injustice. At the Cross of Edinburgh, on the 27th 
May, 1661, Argyll was beheaded by the ‘‘ maiden.’’ 
As the great Marquis died a martyr to the religious 
liberties of his country, so his son, the ninth Karl— 
also a prominent figure in the movements of that 
troublous time—may be said to have suffered on be- 
half of civil freedom. Condemned to death on a 
false charge of treason, at the instance of the Duke 
of York, and imprisoned in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
he made his escape to Holland, where .he remained 
until 1685. From a desire to see constitutional go- 
vernment established in Great Britain, he joined in 
the rash enterprise of Monmouth, was taken a pri- 
soner in Scotland, and on the same spot, twenty-four 
years later, he, like his father, suffered death by the 
“maiden.” The Earl of Argyll, throughout the 
period of his imprisonment, gave proof of a noble 
nature; and on the scaffold breathed a spirit of pious 
resignation, and of forgiveness towards his enemies. 
His placid sleep as the hour of his execution drew 
near—a fit subject for the. historical painter—has 
been worthily treated by Ward in a well-known 
picture, and also in fresco in the House of Lords. 

Archibald, the tenth Earl, and the successor of his 
unfortunate father, accompanied the Prince of Orange 
to England. To him the family estates which had 
been forfeited were restored, and he was subsequently 
by William 1m created first Duke of Argyll. His 
son, the second Duke, who signalised himself both as 
a gencral and a statesman, Pope has celebrated in 
the lines :— 


‘* Argyll, the State’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.” 


The noble qualities and high character of the second 
Duke of Argyll have been happily portrayed by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ The Heart of Midlothian.” THis 
patriotic defence of the city of Edinburgh in the 
House of Lords, in the legislative proceedings con- 
sequent, on the Porteous riot, greatly increased his 
popularity with his countrymen. In 1715, Argyll 
rendered a signal service to the Crown: he com- 
manded the Royal forces at the battle of Sheriffmuir, 
where he was wounded, and succeeded in repressing 
the rebellion in Scotland. For many years the Duke 
was entrusted with the management of Scottish 
affairs. He erected at Inverary the magnificent seat 
of the family, and tkere collected one of the most 
valuable librarics in Great Britain. A monument, by 
Roubillac, to the memory of John, second Duke of 
Argyll, created also Duke of Greenwich, stands in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Passing without notice succeeding Dukes, we como 
to John, the fifth Duke. In 1766, while his father 
was still living, the fifth Duke was created a British 
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Peer, as Baron Sundridge of Coomb Bank, Kent. 
Among his other distinctions, he was the first Presi- 
dent of the Highland Society of Scotland, which has 
done so much to develop the agricultural resources of 
that country. In right of their Sundridge title, the 
Dukes of Argyll have, since 1766, as British Peers, 
taken their place in the House of Lords. The son of 
the fifth, and uncle of the present Duke, succeeded 
his father in 1806, and is remembered with kindly 
feelings in Argyllshire on account of his liberality 
and beneficence as a landlord. George Douglas 
Campbell, now holding the title of Duke of Argyll, 
was born at Ardincaple Castle, Dumbartonshire, the 
seat of his father, Lord John Campbell, on the 30th 
April, 1823. His mother was the daughter and 
heiress of John Glassel, Esquire, of Long Niddry, 
East Lothian. Lord John Campbell, who, as a sol- 
dier, had served in Holland under the Duke of York 
and Sir Ralph Abercromby, and had also represented 
Argyllshire in Parliament from 1799 until 1820, suc- 
ceeded as seventh Duke on the death of his brother 
in 1839. His only son, the subject of our notice, 
then in his sixteenth year—the death of his elder 
brother, John Henry, having occurred two years pre- 
viously—became consequently Marquis of Lorne and 
heir-expectant to the many dignities of the House of 
Argyll. The early years of the young nobleman 
were chiefly spent at his father’s residence of Ardin- 
caple, and amid the beautiful and romantic scenery 
of the Clyde. His education was conducted in pri- 
vate by tutors, one of whom we may mention was the 
late Dr. Munro, of Manchester, an eminent minister 
of the English Presbyterian Church. Presbyte- 
rianism is the hereditary religion of the Argyll 
family. The earnest and thoughtful spirit of the 
young Marquis of Lorne was deeply stirred by the 
crisis in Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, and by the im- 
pending disruption of the Church of his fathers. At 
the age of nineteen he published his ‘Letter to the 
Peers from a Peer’s Son,” which urged, from con- 
siderations of constitutional law, the duty and neces- 
sity of immediate legislative interposition on behalf 
of the Church of Scotland. This brochure was fol- 
lowed in the same year, 1842, by a letter addressed 
to Dr. Chalmers, also treating of the position of 
church affairs. The Marquis of Lorne was, however, 
no follower of Dr. Chalmers: he took up an indepen- 
dent position as a writer, and saw no cause to leave 
the Church in company with that eminent divine, or 
to imitate the example of his kinsman, the late Earl 
of Breadalbane, the representative of a younger 
branch of the clan Campbell, who adhered to the 
secession party, and became a member of the Free 
Church. In 1844, the year following the disruption, 
the Marquis of Lorne married Lady Elizabeth 
Georgiana Sutherland-Leveson-Gower, the eldest 
daughter of the second Duke of Sutherland, and on 
the death of his father, in 1847, he succeeded, as 
eighth Duke, to the family titles and estates. Con- 
tinuing to devote his attention to the subject of the 
Scottish Church, the Duke of Argyll, in 1848, pub- 
lished ‘‘ An Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland.”’ This work, frank and honest, but rather 
dogmatic in tone, at the time excited considerable 
attention. 

Having taken his seat in the House of Lords, the 
Duke delivered his first speech, 25th of May, 1848, 
in support of the second reading of the Jews’ Disa- 
bilities Bill. Taking up a position as an adherent 
of the Whigs then in power, according to the heredi- 





tary politics of his family, he has since continued to 
act with tho Liberal party. As a speaker he is clear, 
forcible, and effective, and has rendered good service 
to his party in the Upper House. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1852, when Lord Aberdeen succeeded 
in forming a coalition ministry, that the Duke of 
Argyll entered upon office. Accepting the post of 
Lord Privy Seal, he became a Cabinet minister at 
the age of thirty-three. On the occasion of his in- 
stallation into the office of Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, in March, 1855, the Duke made 
the following interesting reference to the beginning 
of his ministerial career, and to the character of the 
men who composed that coalition ministry :—“ I 
entered office as a member of a government, some of 
whom had never acted together before in public life ; 
and many more of whom had been long opposed. I 
look back to the time of that government with pride 
and pleasure ; for I can sincerely say that never on any 
one occasion did I see a trace of the old divisions ; 
never did such differences of opinion as appeared at 
all bear the slightest reference to, or run parallel 
with, the old traditions of party. During that time 
I have been deeply impressed with the high cha- 
racter and the incorruptible good faith of those 
public men who stand in the front rank of British 
statesmen. When you put the best construction on 
the motives of their conduct, you put that which is 
not only the most generous but the most just—the 
nearest to fact and truth.” 

In the same year in which the Duke of Argyll 
joined Lord Aberdeen’s ministry, an unexpected 
honour was paid to him by his election as Chancellor 
of the oldest university in Scotland—that of St. 
Andrew’s. His election was by the unanimous vote 
of the Senatus Academicus, and was due to’ no:con- 
siderations of local influence, for the Argyll family 
had long ceased to be connected with the east of 
Scotland; but was solely owing to his high personal 
character and growing intellectual eminence. We 
have already said that his Grace was educated in 
private. In his installation address to the students 
of the University of St. Andrew’s he alluded to this 
circumstance, when speaking of the advantages of 
university education. Tho sentiments of the passage 
in question are at once so true, as the experience of 
many will testify, and so happily expressed, that we 
quote it as a specimen of the Duke’s eloquent 
address. ‘‘Although I am,” he said, “in the 
position, now somewhat singular, of neverhaving been 
educated at any public institution, I have a very 
high appreciation of the advantages which I have 
never myself enjoyed. I am well convinced that 
they are such as cannot be enjoyed under any other 
system of education. I-can well understand tho 
value of those friendships which are formed in early 
life, founded on the sympathies of kindred spirits, 
and cemented amidst the honourable rivalries of con- 
tending intellect. I can well understand, too, the 
influence exerted in the love of knowledge and the 
pursuit of learning by such historical associations as 
those which surround you here. He must be singu- 
larly devoid alike of fancy and feeling who cannot 
understand such advantages as these, especially if he 
has visited, as I have done, the quiet groves of the 
venerable halls which, in the sister kingdom, riso 


beside the waters of the Isis and the Cam. And 


though I am aware that the system established in 
our Scottish universities gives less of that peculiat 
home feeling which belongs to the more conventual 
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habits of English college life, yet I am well per- 
suaded that many of the best advantages of an 
academical education are to be obtained at our old 
Scottish universities.” We know not at what period 
the Duke of Argyll exchanged his studies of Scottish 


From a Photograph by Samuel A. Watker.] 


ecclesiastical history and church polity for matters 
of physical science; but it is certain that the latter 
have had for him an overmastering attractiveness. In 
virtue of his birth, name, and position as a legislator 
and a public character, he is by natural taste and 
capacity disposed to scientific research and philo- 
sophical reasoning. His appearances before the 
British Association and elsewhere show especially his 
conversance with the facts and principles of geology. 
Lo the members of the Glasgow Atheneum he has 
lectured on the subject of geology, when he took 
occasion to review the main conclusions which have 
been firmly established by that science, and noticed 
also some of the chief points of yet existing discussion 
and controversy. Selected to preside over the meet- 








ing of the British Association held at Glasgow in 
1855, his address was marked by great ability, and 
by the keenest sympathy with scientific progress. In 
addition to the several posts of honour already 
noticed, the Presidentship of the Royal Society of 


Edinburgh was conferred on the Duke of Argyll in 
1860. It fell to him, in his inauguration address, to 
give a sketch of the career of the former president— 
the recently-deceased Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, Bart., 
who had succeeded Sir Walter Scott as president in 
1832. To his own position, in relation to his dis- 
tinguished predecessors, he thus referred :—“ To bo 
chosen president of a society of which the two former 
presidents were Sir Walter Scott and Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, is indeed an honour of which any Scotchman 
may well be proud. Sir Walter Scott’s unbounded 
literary fame, and the personal affection in which he 
was held in Edinburgh, placed him in the front of 
all men who could be competitors for the chair of a 
society of which already he was the most illustrious 
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member. Sir Thomas Brisbane was not only one of 
the most renowned soldiers of his day, but was besides 
a man of high scientific attainments and a promoter 
of science, as wise as he was munificent. I can draw 
from the choice which you have lately made of a 
successor to such distinguished men no other infer- 
ence than that this sociéty places a very large and 
generous interpretation upon the qualifications requi- 
site in its president—that you are willing occasionally 
to connect the office with those pursuits of public 
life which, whilst they are unfavourable, I am afraid, 
to any sustained scientific inquiry, are not incompatible 
with a sincere interest in the progress of science and 
a high appreciation of its value to mankind.” 

In February, 1868, the Duke of Argyll read a 
paper before the Geological Society, of which he is a 
Fellow, ‘‘On the Physical Geography of Argyllshire 
in Connection with its Geological Structure.” The 
object of this paper was to combat certain theories as 
to the origin of the hills and valleys of the High- 
lands, which had found favour with the younger 
school of geologists, and had been more particularly 
expressed in Mr. Geikie’s volume on ‘‘ The Scenery of 
Scotland viewed in Connection with its Physical 
Geology.” According to these theories, subterranean 
movements and commotions had comparatively little 
to do with the formation of the Highlands. The 
mountains existed, not because they have been up- 
reared above the valleys, but because the valleys had 


been scooped out by the gradual action of ice, water, 


and atmospheric influences, thus leaving the 
mountains in relief. The Duke announced that his 
conviction was precisely the reverse of this, and that, 
although the atmospheric agencies of waste had pro- 
duced great modifications of the surface, the form of 
the hills and valleys had, in the main, been determined 
by the action of subterranean forces, by upheavals 
and subsidences and lateral pressures, which have 
folded and broken the mass of strata into its present 
diverse shapes. In making good his position, his 
Grace reasoned with much ferce from geological facts 
as exhibited in his own Argyllshire. With the details 
of the geology of that part of Scotland he showed an 
intimate acquaintance. In 1853 he also read before 
the Geological Society a description of the phenomena 
presented by the ridges which separate the valley of 
Loch Awe from the valley of Loch Fyne. 

‘Every man of liberal education,” the Duke has 
said, ‘‘ought to be well grounded in those great 
principles of physical research which are daily lead- 
ing to such complicated and magnificent results, both 
speculative and practical.” His own mind is keenly 
alive to the bearings of those great questions which 
science has raised as to the first appearance and the 
history of the human race. In his addresses as 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh he 
passed in review the facts brought to light respecting 
the discovery of flint implements in various localities, 
and also adverted to Darwin’s work on the “ Origin 
of Species.” In his first address, in reference to the 
last-mentioned subject he said:—‘ The ‘Origin of 
Species’ means nothing less than the method of 
creation ; and this is a subject so profoundly dark, 
that no amount of existing knowledge can enable any 
man to do more than walk carefully round its outer 
margin, noting, here and there, some fact more signi- 
ficant than others, which would seem to give hopo 
of entrance into the obscurity within. . . . The 
truth is, creation, of which we often talk so easily, is 
a work of which we have no knowledge, and can have 





no conception.” Subsequently, in periodical publica- 
tions, the Duke gave expression to kindred views. 
‘«' The deep interest of the matter dealt with in those 
papers,” he says, ‘‘has induced me to expand them, 
to add new chapters on other aspects of the same 
subject, and to publish the whole in a connected form.” 
The publication of which the genesis is thus traced is 
the well-known work, ‘‘ The Reign of Law.” Since 
1866 it has gone through several editions. The aim 
of this profound and very able book is, in a word, to 
show that the invariable order which science delights 
to discover and contemplate is by no means incom- 
patible with the belief of an over-ruling and creative 
intelligence. The interesting and exhaustive chapter, 
entitled ‘‘Creation by Law,” thus concludes :— 
‘Creation by law, evolution by law, development by 
law, or as including all those kindred ideas, the Reign 
of Law, is nothing but the reign of creative force 
directed by creative knowledge, worked under the 
control of creative pewer, and in fulfilment of creative 
purpose.” ‘The author had intended to conclude his 
work with a chapter on ‘Law in Christian Theology ;” 
for the present, however, he has shrunk from enter- 
ing upon questions of such critical import, and so 
inseparably connected with religious controversy. 

More recently the Duke of Argyll has issued a 
small yolume, entitled ‘‘ Primeval Man.’ Some in- 
teresting papers on Iona” have also been collected 
and republished in a separate form. He is himself 
the proprietor of the island, so rich in historical 
associations, and consecrated by the devotional feel- 
ings of all sections of the Christian Church. The 
possession of such a property implies duties as well 
as rights, and it is to be hoped that due protection 
will be given to the national monuments of Iona, 
from the spoliation of ‘‘ roving barbarians” in the 
form of tourists. 

In June, 1866, the Duke read a paper before the 
Statistical Society, “On the Economie Condition of 
the Highlands of Scotland.” The Duke’s paper, to 
which the writer of this notice had the pleasure of 


listening, was a reply to one previously read, in which’ 


it was attempted to be shown that the state of tho 
Highlands, from the comparative absence of cereal 
cultivation, and a diminished population, was retro- 
gressive. His Grace, in opposition to these views, 
maintained that the mere amount of population is 
no test of prosperity; that the diminution of the 
population of the Highlands was necessary, because 
the means of subsistence was out of proportion to 
the people, and that the prosperity of that part of the 
kingdom will only be completed by further emigra- 
tion. He also affirmed that the introduction of sheep 
farming was a pure gain, and not tending to diminish 
the area of tillage where tillage was desirable. The 
paper is printed in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Statis- 
tical Society,”’ and the facts therein stated are well 
worthy the attention of those interested in the 
economic condition of the Highlands of Scotland. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1864 to 
inquire into the system of education in Scotland. 
Of this commission the Duke of Argyll was chairman. 
The measure which his Grace introduced into the 
House of Lords in the session of 1869 was substan- 
tially the measure recommended by the royal com- 
missioners. It, however, unfortunately miscarried, 
and the question of Scottish education remains still 
to be satisfactorily disposed of. No man in parlia- 
ment more thoroughly understands the character and 
deficiencies of the parochial system of education in 
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Scotland than does the Duke of Argyll, or has a 
keener and more sympathetic appreciation of the 
motives of John Knox, when, before the Parliament 
of Scotland, three hundred years ago, he insisted 
with fervid eloquence that it was the duty of the 
State to found a great system of national education. 
The principle then laid down by Knox as to the 
function of the State in the education of the people has 
never faded from the public mind in Scotland. 

Here we may mention that his Grace, as one of 
the principal church patrons in Scotland, has aided 
the movement now on foot for the abolition of 
patronage by intimating to the last General Assembly 
his readiness to make over to the Church his rights 
of presentation to vacant livings. 

At the last annual meeting of the Scottish Corpora- 
tion, held on St. Andrew’s Day, the Duke of Argyll 
presided. He appeared on the occasion arrayed in 
full Highland costume of the tartan of his clan, and 
in his speech referred to the advantages derived from 
the union of the two kingdoms. 

The Duke of Argyll has an extensive friendship 
among men of literature and science, many of whom 
have visited him at his seat, Inverary Castle, in 
Argyllshire. Baron Bunsen thus writes of a visit 
made in the Autumn of 1852 :—‘‘ Here I am, having 
had a rainy voyage, after which a carriage at the 
waiting-place brought me to tho castle, where the 
Duke and Duchess received me with that hearty 
friendship which they have so invariably shown 
me. After an hour the weather changed, and 
the open carriage was ordered for a drive in 
the indescribably beautiful Glenary, the mountain 
stream Ary flowing through it, and giving name 
to the residence (mouth of the Ary); it has many 
waterfalls, one considerable and very picturesque. 
On our return, the Duke conducted me to the beauti- 
ful room, intended for me, next the reception-room 
of the Duchess, where I am lodged as in a royal resi- 
dence, with a fine area of the sea and the nobly 
At seven o’clock the 
pibroch greeted me before my window (a summons to 
dinner), which sounds very much better here than in 
a London palace.”” Prescott, the American historian, 
in 1850 visited Inverary Castle, in company with Sir 
Roderick Murchison and Professor Sedgwick. There 
these eminent men, as guests of the Duke, spent a few 
days of much enjoyment. The Queen and the late 
Prince Consort, on the occasion of one of their visits 
to Scotland, were received and entertained at Inverary 
Castle by the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. 

To the Marquis of Lorne, then a child, the Queen 
makes an interesting reference in ‘‘ Leaves from Our 
Journal in the Highlands.” The Marquis, we may 
here mention, was born at Stafford House, on the 
6th of August, 1845, and was educated at Eton 
and at the Universities of St. Andrew’s and Cam- 
bridge. Soon after he attained his majority he was 
elected the representative of Argyllshire in the 
House of Commons; and was again returned for 
that county at the last general election. A volume of 
travels, entitled ‘‘A Trip to the Tropics,” he published 
in 1867. The book thas recently reached a second 
edition, and gives proof of powers of acute observation 
and independent thought. The announcement of the 
alliance of the heir to the Dukedom of Argyll with a 
daughter of the Royal Family gave much general 
satisfaction both in this country and in the colonies. 

We recur to the political life of the Duke of 
Argyll simply to note a few of the main events in its 





course. After the resignation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ministry, he continued to sit in the Cabinet as Lord 
Privy Seal under Lord Palmerston. In July, 1855, 
Lord Canning having been appointed Governor- 
General of India, the Duke was removed, to succeed 
him as Postmaster-General. At the Post Office he 
remained until the beginning of 1858, when the suc- 
cess of Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion compelled Lord 
Palmerston to retire. Lord Palmerston resumed the 
reins of power in June, 1859, and the Duke of Argyll 
resumed his former place as Lord Privy Seal, which 
he held after Lord Palmerston’s death, and until 
Earl Russell resigned, in June, 1866. In the Go- 
vernment of Mr. Gladstone, the post which his Grace 
now holds is that of Secretary of State for India— 
the importance of which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate, when we contemplate the vast interests of 
our great Eastern Empire, and the many millions 
whose welfare is affected by our rule. 

The Duke is Hereditary Sheriff of Argyllshire, 
and Master of the Queen’s Household in Scotland. 
He has been created a Knight of the Thistle, and is 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and Trustee of the 
British Museum. At Cambridge, in 1862, the de- 
greo of LL.D. was conferred upon him, and last year 
Oxford bestowed that of D.o.1. 

The following picture of the Duke of Argyll, with 
which we conclude our sketch, is from the graphic 
pen of the author of ‘‘ The Gladstone Government,” 
and which any one who has observed his Grace’s 
bearing and manner of speaking in the House of 
Lords will bo well able to verify :—‘‘ As a debater, 
he has distinguished himself in the parliamentary 
arena; but almost exclusively as a debater. His 
manner when speaking, his very appearance, the 
tone of his oratory, are all of them eminently 
characteristic. When he strides to the table of the 
House of Lords, his shoulders thrown back, his head 
erect, his chin in the air, the skirts of his broadcloth 
coat one could almost fancy changed into the Camp- 
bell tartan. The bright orange-coloured hair feather- 
ing up from his forehead, is as the eagle plume in 
the Highland bonnet. The free, bold gestures, are 
as the brandishing of the claymore. In the very 
ring of his strident voice there is the clang of the 
pibroch. It is MacCallum More whi is there before 
us, rather than George Douglas, Duke of Argyll. 
The floor of the House is as his native heather, and 
his name and fame are those of the Highland chief- 
tain of the great clan of the Campbells.” 


March. 


From pole to pole the Balance of the year 
With equal kand doles out, to every clime, 
The lights and shadows. Winter knows his tinte, 

In the Siberian caves to disappear ; 

Save when some laggart blusterer in his rear— 
Kast wind, or sleety storm, or freezing rime— 
Dims the weak lustre of the morning’s prime, 

And yields reluctant as the Spring draws near. 

But lo! the ancient covenant stands unbroken— 
With seeds and buds the year begins‘his sway, 
And leads the seasons on from day to day : 

Earth’s thousand tribes behold the faithful token, 
And work, and wait, and with expectant eyes 
Look for the outpoured blessing from the skies. 


W. LANGFORD. 
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MAX KROMER. 


A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG, 1870. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Even the loneliest must stand 


HE Lord Christ, therefore, was both my 
brother and my captain, made perfect 
through sufferings, and he would bring 
+ me to glory. Captain and glory; those 
<} were words very often on our lips at that 
time. Sufferings became known to us 
later on. 

After a few days of excitement and sus- 
pense, the news reached us of the first 
victory of our army. It had crossed the frontier, 
and won a battle at Saarbruck. You should have 
seen the stir and joy in the streets of the old 
city. Crowds of peasants came in, bringing loads 
of fruit and hay, and wood and corn, almost like 
the great autumn fair; and the bells rang merrily 
from all the church towers. But all the joyfulness 
was gone in a day or two, though the stir re- 
mained. We soon knew that the victory was a mere 
trifle, and had been followed by a double defeat. 
The Prussians had driven our army back over the 
frontiers ; and General MacMahon was in full retreat 
upon Saverne, which was not much more than twenty 
miles from us. We heard too that a large army had 
crossed the Rhine to the south of us, and was marching 
upon our city. The tumult was greater than before. 
My grandmother could not sleep at night for the 
marching of troops, and the blowing of bugles along 
the streets. She and Gretchen went about all day 
long, cleaning away the dust that would rise from 
the passing of regiment after regiment of cavalry ; 
whilst the balconies from which Sylvie and I watched 
them were in a state that almost broke their hearts. 

One evening after dusk my grandmother called me 
into her bedroom, asI passed the door to go to my 
own. She seemed very troubled and anxious; and 
her white head looked very white and old against 
the dark velvet of her high-backed chair. 

“Max,” she said, ‘‘ you are almost old enough to 
judge like a man now. Many a boy gets his own 
living at your age.” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘I shall be fifteen next 
month.” 

‘IT am very much troubled,” she went on; “all 
my old friends are going away as fast as they can to 
take lodgings in Appenweir or Offenberg, or some 
other place across the Rhine; but, you know, Max, 
I could not leave my house and my furniture to fall 
into the hands of the pillagers and marauders who 
will soon be prowling about the city. If I was sure 
there was any positive danger, of course I would 
send you and Sylvie; but it is not likely that those 
open villages will be as safe as Strasbourg.” 

‘“* Of course not,” I said; ‘“‘ you should seo our for- 
tifications, grandmother, our ramparts, and bastions, 
and lunettes, and the citadel! Why! thousands of 








Dependent on his brother’s hand.” 


people are coming into the city for safety; and it 
seems ridiculous to go out of it into the enemy’s 
villages. Besides, General Uhrich has taken the 
command of the garrison; and he is a brave old 
soldier. We shall be quite safe with him at our 
head !” 

“‘T could not go,” said my grandmother, shaking 
her head; ‘‘ but the neighbours say to me, ‘ For the 
children’s sake, Madame Krémer!’ What should I 
say to your father, Max, if anything should happen 
to Sylvie and you?” 

“* And what should I say to my father if anything 
happened to you?” I asked. ‘No, let us all stay 
together. I am sure we shall be safer here than 
beyond the Rhine. Our own armies will come and 
drive the Germans back into their own country, and 
then what will happen in the open villages? I have 
been all about the fortifications, and I don’t believe 
the city ever could be taken.” 

‘It is very hard upon old people like me,” she 
said, two or three tears rolling slowly down her 
cheeks ; ‘‘ I’ve lived here in peace with God and man 
these fifty years; and it will be very hard indeed if 
I cannot die peacefully.” 

I felt very sorry for her, and tried tocheer her up ; 
but still it was not likely that she, any more than 
Lisbeth, could understand how much glory and honour 
there was to be won in battle. I, who went about 
the city, and talked now and then with the garrison 
soldiers, knew it better than they could. I would 
not have fled from Strasbourg just then for anything 
that could have been offered to me. That day a 
decree had been issued proclaiming Strasbourg, 
with a number of other towns along the frontier, 
in a state of siege. 

It was a few days after this, early in August, and 
splendid weather, that one evening after supper I 
wandered off into the streets, making my way in and 
out, through the crowd, which all that day, and the 
one before, had been pouring in through the Saverne 
Gate, in an unbroken stream. It would be very 
difficult to give you the least idea of it; it was such 
a sad, desolate-looking crowd, every one seeming 
almost alone in it, so great was their distress. There 
was very little talking, and no laughter. Most of 
them were peasants, who had fled at the mere rumour 
of the Prussians, and were bringing with them a few 
fragments of their house-goods, and a few animals 
of their farm-stocks, such as they could gather in 
their flight, without impeding or delaying it. ‘Phore 
were but few strong, full-grown men in it; for to 
every one who appeared able to bear the toil and 
fright, there seemed to be half-a-dozen feeble folk, 
either old or infirm or children ; most of them look- 
ing downcast, and many of them crying quietly to 
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themselves, as they trudged along with weary feet. 
Those who looked the happiest, and from whom 
now and then a laugh broke, were the very little 
children perched aloft on the loaded waggons, with 
their pet cats or rabbits hugged in their arms. But 
even many of these, the youngest children, were 
running by the side of their parents, their bare little 
feet trotting as quickly as they could to keep up 
with the longer steps of the older ones, and here and 
there leaving a stain of blood upon the pavement, 
from the cuts they had got from the stones along the 
high-road. There was not much of glory in that 
dismal procession. How different it looked to the 
march of the regiments, with their gay uniforms, and 
with banners streaming, and bands playing! But the 
thought came across me that the one must follow the 
other, as surely as the night, with its thick darkness, 
follows the brightest day. 

I had drawn back into a doorway, while I watched 
the almost unbroken train plod by, when a young 
girl, about as old as Sylvie, sank down on the step at 
my feet, as if she was quite worn out, and could not 
take a step farther. Nota person in the throng took 
avy notice of her; they went on and on, and not 
one looked at the girl and asked her to go on with 
them. Her face was dusty and stained with tears ; 
and her cap was lost, for she was bare-headed. She 
sat quite still, straining her eyes through the gate- 
way, and down the darkening road, for the sun was 
quite gone down now, and very soon the gate would 
be closed. After awhile I stooped down, and put my 
hand quietly on her shoulder, almost afraid of start- 
ling her; but she turned and looked at me without 
fear, but very earnestly. Her eyes were red with 
crying ; and never had I seen any creaturo with a 
face so full of sorrow. 

‘* Why do you sit here so long alone ?” I asked. 

‘‘T am waiting for my mother,” she said, turning 
quickly away again, to watch and watch through the 
gateway; but the night was falling fast, and the 
ramparts prevented her seeing far. I could not 
have recognised even Sylvie beyond a very little dis- 
tance. 

‘Where isshe?”’ I asked, ‘have you lost her?” 

But the girl burst into such sobs and weeping that 
she could not answer me; and I sat down beside her 
on the step, and took her small, rough hand into 
mine to comfort her, if possible ; at least to make her 
feel that I was her friend. 

“She fell down on the road a long, long way off,” 
she said, at last, ‘‘and shoe would not let me stay 
with her. She drove mefrom her. She said, ‘Run, 
Louise, run on as fast as you can to the city, and 
get inside the gates. I will come as soon as I ama 
little rested.’ But you see my mother is not come, 
and she will be alone all night out of doors some- 
where.” 

“But where is your father?” I asked again. 
“Ts not he with her?” 

But I thought that the girl would never speak to 
me again, her sobs choked her voice so. And I could 
do nothing for her, but hold her hands moro tightly 
in my own. 

“‘ He’s killed,”’ she cried, “‘ killed as a spy;”’ and 
as she spoke she sobbed as if her heart must break, 
while my own felt heavy as lead, and a shiver of 
very great cold ran all through me. ‘‘ They hung him 
near Phalsbourg,” she went on, ‘‘ as a Prussian spy, 
and he was nothing of the kind. He was only going 
to see my brother who lives in Phalsbourg. We did 





not hear till this morning, and my mother was ill in 
bed. But they said the Prussians were coming, and 
she got up, and we ran away as fast as we could, till 
mother fell down in the road. She would not let me 
stay with her, and now she will be alone all night, 
and perhaps the Prussians will kill her too.” 

You must not suppose the girl told me all this at 
once, as I have written it down. She said it just a 
word or two at a time in the midst of her sobs and 
tears, whilst I listened to catch all she spoke. I 
could not persuade her to move until the gate 
was closed; and then I had to promise to be there 
again with her before it was open in the morning. 
She would have slept on the steps all night, if I had 
not been there; but when it was quite dark, she put 
her hand into mine of her own accord, just as Sylvie 
would have done, and said, ‘‘Take me home with 

ou.” 

I scarcely knew how my grandmother would like 
it, but what else could Ido? What else would the 
Lord have done, if he had been a boy in Strasbourg ? 
She had no friends in the city, and was only a child 
like Sylvie. However, I was rather uneasy till I had 
told my grandmother, and besought her for my sake 
to take the poor desolate girl in, and she, after a 
moment or two, had said, ‘‘ Yes, she may stay with us 
till her mother comes.” So a bed was made up in 
Gretchen’s room, and some of Sylvie’s old frocks and 
things found for her; and after she had eaten some 
food, she cried herself to sleep, as Sylvie told me, for 
she sat beside her till then, lest she should feel 
lonely. 

But Gretchen looked very sulky, and went about 
muttering to herself about an extra mouth, and said 
that she would have to give up her supper for my 
whim. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ My child, though thy foes are strong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small ; 
The angels of Heaven are on thy side, 
And God is over all!” 


WE sat all day long at the Saverne Gate the next 
day, Louise and 1; except once when Gretchen 
brought us some food, and I persuaded her to stay 
in my place, for I wanted to see what was going on 
in other parts of the city. The fugitives were coming 
in at every gate, and among them a good number of 
soldiers, who had escaped from the battle fields of 
Saarbruck and Worth, and now came to swell the 
garrison of Strasbourg. At nightfall Louise and I 
went home, worn out and very downcast; for the 
mother had not yet entered the city, and we did not 
dare to guess at the reason. I said perhaps she had 
gone back to Saverne, but Lisbeth shook her head 
sadly without speaking. I knew very well what sho 
thought. 

For a day or two Louise persevered in her mourn- 
ful watch ; but after that Sylvie persuaded her to go 
to school with her, where there were some girls from 
Saverne and Phalsbourg, who could talk to her about 
those places. But still whenever she was at home, 
she would creep away into one of the balconies and 
peer down, with her distressed little face, as if still 
seeking her lost mother among the people passing 
along the streets below. It used to make my heart 
ache to see her there, when I was going in home. 
But her mother never came. 

All that time Lisbeth’s attic continued to be my 
favourite place. You could see the German camp, 
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with its long lines of tents, almost as large as 
villages, which had sprung up like mushrooms upon 
the plains, stretching all across the south of the city. 
I knew it was the same to the north, but there was 
no window looking out that way; [had to go to the 
ramparts to see that camp. SometimesI could catch 
the flashing of bright bayonets and spears, gleaming 
like lightning in the far-off fields, as the regiments 
marched in to take possession of their tents. It was 
not till the 17th of August, nearly three weeks after 
the siege was proclaimed, that the enemy’s circle was 
completed, and we were fairly shut in. Now there 
could be no more coming in or going out of Stras- 
bourg until Marshal Bazaine came to our aid, or 
General Uhrich and his brave garrison drove the in- 
vaders back to their own side of the Rhine. The 
worst of it was that they were the Baden troops that 
surrounded us; the people who had been our friends 
and neighbours for many a quict year. Even now 
we did not feel any hatred towards thom ; everybody 
said they were only doing what the Emperor and his 
army had intended to do to them. We could scarcely 
believe it was all true. Only a month or so ago they 
were walking peacefully about our streets, buying 
and selling, and talking about their vintage and our 
great autumn fair after it. Now they were come 
again; but how? With heavy guns and shells; 
and with thick serried lines of soldiers to prevent 
food reaching us, that we might die by hundreds 
of famine or in battle. It did not seem possible; 
it was more like a dream than the truth. 

One evening when I came in home, a little beforo 
supper-time, I found a number of buckets full of 
water ranged on every landing, ready for some use. 
Iran up to Lisbeth’s attic, where it was no play to 
carry water, and there I found nearly every pail or 
jar she had full up to the brim. Elsie was floating a 
little walnut-shell boat I had made for her the night 
before upon one of the pails. She sprinkled some 
drops of water upon my hot face as I sprang up tho 
steps, and screamed half in fear when I made a dart 
at her, as if I was angry. Lisbeth looked out to soe 
who Elsie was at play with. 

‘“Whatever is this for?”’ I asked, pointing to the 
water. 

‘“The Committee of Safety has ordered them to be 
ready in every house,” she said, “to put out any 
fire the moment it breaks out. They expect the 
bombardment to begin at any time now.” 

I stood still, my heart throbbing fast, partly with 
running up so many stairs, but partly, I think, with 
a sudden panic. This seemed to bring the war nearer 
home than anything else. I picked up Elsie, and 
hugged her in my arms, with a new feeling of tender- 
ness and fear for her. She felt such a little creature 
to be in a bombarded city; like a tiny bird fluttering 
in its cage in the midst of a burning house. 

‘ Elsie,” I said, ‘‘ come and show me how you aro 
getting on with your knitting.” 

‘* Tt’s too dark to work now,”’ she answered, ‘ but it 
will be finished in time. Mother says it’s sure to be 
finished in time.” 

She was getting on nicely with it, Lisbeth said; and 
the child unwrapped it carefully to show me how 
clean and white she was keeping it. 

“You are quite sure He knows I am doing it ?” she 
asked, wistfully. 

‘“‘ Quite sure,” Ianswered; “just the same as I do, 
Elsie.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s time for Elsie to sing her even-song,” said 





Lisbeth, lifting her on to her lap. She sat there up- 
right, with clasped hands, and her blue eyes looking 
out earnestly at the faint sky, where the light was 
fading away fast. One verse she sang I remember 
well :— 
*‘Ah! dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 

Within my heart, that it may be 

A. quiet chamber, kept for thee.” 


I turned away that they should not see the tears in 
my eyes, to look through the casement at the watch- 
fires beginning to glimmer like glow-worms in the 
German camp. They stretched so far and wide for 
miles upon the plain, that I felt, all at once in dismay, 
how great a host had come up against us. 

“Kilsie is not frightened,” Lisbeth was saying, 
when I turned my head back again, as if she knew 
my thoughts, and my heart sinking, of which I was 
ashamed. 

‘No, not here,” she answered, nestling closer to 
her mother; ‘‘there is nothing to be frightened at 
here.” 

.“ Just so,” said Lisbeth, looking me steadfastly in 
the face—‘‘ just so aro we in the arms of God, and 
there ought to be nothing to be frightened at there.” 

‘‘Oh, Lisbeth!” I cried, ‘how do you know it?” 

*«¢Qan amother forget her child?’ ” she answered, 
with a quiet smile; ‘ ‘yea, she may forget; yet will 
not I forget thee.’ There is the verse, Max.” 

“But,” I said, pointing to the far-away German 
camp, ‘‘ His arm is round them as well. He says 
the same words to them.” 

“Yes,” answered Lisbeth; ‘‘ we are like children 
quarrelling in the same mother’s lap, but her arms 
are round both, and she loves one as much as the 
other. It must be a great grief to the mother, 
though,” she added, softly, as she laid her hand 
gently on Hlsie’s wide-open, shining eyes, and rocked 
her to and fro in her arms, till she fell asleep. Then 
I stole away across the floor, and went down-stairs, 
perplexed and full of thought. 

Were there any men who believed that, really 
believed it? That we were all brethren, with one 
Father in heaven, and one elder brother, Christ Jesus. 
If they believed it, how couldthere be any more war? 
and yet, as Lisbeth said, the children of one mother 
will quarrel, even on their mother’s lap. 

I opened the door of our dining-room, where supper 
was ready on the table, and Gretchen standing behind 
my grandmother’s chair. Both of them looked 
troubled and disturbed; and Gretchen was the first 
to tell me the cause. 

“We have a sergeant and three men quartered 
upon us,” she said, ‘‘to sleep in our soft beds, and 
sit on our chairs. I never thought to live to seo 
such times as these! Where will all the polish of 
the floors be, with their heavy tramp, tramp, and 
their thick boots? My mistress has offered to pay 
for them to be billeted elsewhere ; but they say the 
city is crowded, what with peasants and soldiers. 
I thought it was bad enough to take in Louise ; but 
four rough men—-” 

“retchen could say no moro, for her throat was 
choked, and my grandmother spoke, with a mournful 
quaver in her voice :— 

‘“‘Tt is true, Max. I do think it very hard, when 
we are only a family of women and children. But 
this is what war brings. Our houses are no longer 
our own.” 

“Are they to eat here?” I asked; for Gretchen 
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had been buying in provisions, and it was not likely 
she had laid in a store for four men. 

‘No,’ she said, recovering her voice; ‘they are 
only to sleep and live here. They take their meals 
with the other soldiers quartered about here.” 

‘Well, then,” I went on, ‘if they only have my 
room, which is the largest, and opens close upon the 
staircase, you will not have much to do with thent. 
You might pay Lisbeth to keep it in order for them; 
and you know the floor there is not so bright as the 
other rooms; that was why you gave it to me.” 

I saw that they were pleased with the idea, though 
it still seemed a great calamity to them to have these 
strangers thrust upon them. They talked it over all 
the time we were at supper; and then Gretchen and 
I went to make the needful arrangements, for the men 
were coming in that very night. 

It certainly was vexatious to know that the bright 
floor would be all marked and spoiled, and that the 
smell of tobacco would fill the place; but it was not I 
who was put out by it. I was glad to know that 
some men were coming into the house, who would 
often be at hand to talk to, and to givo me news of 
what went on in the citadel; and when they camo I 
had no reason to be disappointed. They were decent, 
well-conducted men, who kept strictly to their own 
place, and never camo into my grandmother’s way. 
I saw more of them than anybody else; for besides 
going to inquire if they were satisfied with their 
treatment, as being the only male representative of 
the family, I met one or other of them often in 
Lisbeth’s attic, where they went partly to see Elsie, 
who was a great favourite with them, and partly to 
look out through the window over the eneniy’s camp. 
It was nearly as good a post of observation, they 
said, as the Cathedral tower, so far as the south of 
the city was concerned. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND 
ITS PEOPLE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
IX.—COVERNMENT OF NEW YORK—THE CROTON WATER- 
WORKS—THE BOWERY. 

New York is governed by a Corporation, composed 
of Mayor, Aldermen, and Council, with Committees 
of Finance, Polico, Law, Markets, Buildings, and 
other departments of civic administration. Zadem 
Magistratuum vocabula, as Tacitus said, when writing 
the names of Consuls, Prators, and other ancient 
magistrates, in the times of Imperial Ceesars. The 
old Anglo-Saxon names reappear in New York, with 
which we are familiar in our own York or London. 
They are elected, too, by popular suffrage, yet every 
one speaks not of the government, but the mis- 
government of New York! Here is a sentence from 
the leading article in tho ‘“‘ New York Tribune” of 
Sept. 30 of last year :— 

“Tt has been often said, and probably truly said, 
that the great bulk of the population of New Y«?k 
do sincerely desire good government, and abhor 
knavery and peculation, and could put them down if 
they were united against them. Now, why can they 
not be united against them? How is it that in a 
great commercial community, composed, at least in 
ninety-nine parts out of a hundred, of honest and 
industrious men and women, living by their labour, 





loving order, economy, and honesty, eager for good 
justice, good police, clean streets, and good gas, a 
small board of knaves is able every year to secure 
the continued possession of the public offices, to the 
misery and disgrace of the whole community ?” 

How is it? The ‘‘ knaves’’ know how to combine, 
while the ‘‘honest men” stand aloof and grumble. 
Fancy a Cogers’ Hall, or aless reputable sort of dis- 
cussion forum, having grown into a great political 
organisation, managing all the municipal elections in 
London! Such is the Tammany Hall in New York, 
the seat of the ¢mpertum in imperio. Tammany Hall 
is a large place of meeting, like our Freemasons’ 
Tavern or Exeter Hall, with ranges of offices for 
Managing Committees. From this centre of influence 
the whole of New York is controlled. Every now 
and then, as some new abuse or fraud comes to light, 
there is a spasmodic attempt on the part of the 
respectable citizens to throw off the yoke of Tam- 
many Hall, but “the ring” is too strong for the 
unorganised opposition. For instance, a ‘ Citizens’ 
Association” was lately formed, for the express pur- 
pose of dragging to light the misdeeds of “ The 
Tammany ring,” and the City Hall. An energetic 
manager was employed, who, “ terrier like,” began 
to tear the skirts and stick his teeth into the calves of 
the principal robbers. But he had no sooner (we 
quote from the same article in the “ Tribune ”’) ‘ be- 
come possessed of a few valuable facts, and begun to 
promise to be really useful to his employers, than he 
was taken into the tax-office, on a high salary, and 
may be seen there now every day, seated among the 
very men he was engaged to bring to justice. Similar 
incidents mark nearly every attempt at reform, so 
that the plunderers now laugh openly at the efforts of 
the public to break up the gang. ‘The salary of this 
Tax Commissioner is 10,000 dols., with patronage 
worth perhaps five times as much, and in addition he 
was allowed to introduce a son into his office with a 
salary of 7,500 dols., and another son with a salary 
of 3,000 dols., making altogether 20,500 dols. annu- 
ally going into the pockets of the family from the 
City funds!” By distribution of patronage, by dis- 
posal of contracts, and other jobbery, the Ring con- 
tinues to retain its power, and New York remains 
the worst governed city in the Union. 

Yet it would be hardly fair to speak of such abuses 
as American. Look at our own Corporation abuses, 
our Kcclesiastical and Charity and School Endow- 
ment abuses, and let us admit that poor human 
nature, with temptation and opportunity, will fall 
into similar maladministration and misgovernment 
whether in the Old World or the New. 

To astranger the misgovernment of the city may 
not be apparent, except in the state of the roadways. 
The water supply, the lighting, the scavengering, 
and other requirements of a great city, seem well 
attended to. The police are generally intelligent and 
energetic. Complaints of their being insufficient in 
number were met by a resolution to add a thousand 
men to the force, which would bring the number up 
to three thousand. Life and property are safer in 
New York than in any capital in Europe, safer than 
in London itself. Law and order pervade the masses, 
and the police need the reserve of no regiments of 
Guards, as with us. In fact, until the accidental 
display of military force called out to grace the ob- 
sequies of Admiral Farragut, I did not see a soldier 
in New York. 

There must, however, be ample grounds for the 
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universal complaints as to the misgovernment of the 
city. Even in the administration of justice the 
Tammany Hall and Erie Ring influence is felt. The 
corruption of some of the judges is notorious,* and 
it is a common thing for prisoners to escape punish- 
ment from political influences being brought to bear 
in their favour. I heard of condemned criminals’ 
being for years in the cells, the governor not daring 
to carry out the sentence of death, in face of the 
threats of the political associates of the prisoners. 

In a History of New York, by the clerk to the 
Common Council, I find the following extraordinary 
statement :—‘‘ The first entry in the records of the 
magistrates of this city is a prayer, which, having 
been inserted at length in their minutes, is supposed 
to have been designed by them to go down to pos- 
terity, and is therefore here given in full.” I am 
not going to extract the prayer in full, but give a 
portion of it. 

‘We beseech Thee, O Thou who art the fountain of 
all good gifts, qualify us by Thy grace, that we may, 
with fidelity and righteousness, serve in our respec- 
tive offices. To this end enlighten our darkened 
understandings, that we may be able to distinguish 
the right from the wrong, the truth from falsehood, 
and that we may give pure and uncorrupted decisions ; 
having an eye upon ‘Thy word, a sure guide, giving 
to the simple wisdom and knowledge. Let Thy law 
be e light to our feet and a lamp to our path, so that 
we may never turn away from the path of righteous- 
ness. Deeply impress on all our minds that we are 
not accountable unto men but unto God, who seeth 
and heareth all things. Let all respect of persons 
be far removed from us, that we may award justice 
unto the rich and the poor, unto friends and enemies 
alike ; to residents and to strangers, according to the 
law of truth, and that not one of us may swerve 
therefrom. And since gifts do blind the eyes of the 
wise, and destroy the heart, therefore keep our 
hearts aright. Grant unto us, also, that we may 
not rashly prejudge any one without a fair hearing, 
but that we patiently hear the parties, and give them 
time and opportunity for defending themselves, in all 
things looking up to Thee and to Thy word for counsel 
and direction.” 

In this devout and pious strain the whole prayer 
is expressed, with earnest petitions for the Divine 
guidance and help, ‘‘so that we may be praised by 
them that do well, and a terror to evil-doers.”’ 

Had I heard of this entry in the Council Records 
while I was in New York I would have transcribed 
it as a historical curiosity. Seeing it in a book, I 
do not know what to make of it. Is it a bit of quiet 
humour on the part of David T. Valentine, clerk of 
the council? or is there veritably such an entry at 
the beginning of the records? [ will esteem it a 
great favour if Mr. William Tweed, or Mr. James 
Fisk, jun., or Mr. Tilden, or ‘the Erie Judge,” or 
other leading personage in the city of New York, 
will kindly examine the old record book and report. 
If the entry is ancient and genuine it ought to be 
rescued from its oblivion, and painted in conspicuous 
letters on the walls of the council chamber. 

With the democracy of New York we in England 
might have no concern beyond study of character, 
were it not for the mode of courting the Irish voters. 








* Mr. Ward Beecher, expounding the parable of the unjust judge, 
paused at the words ‘in a certain city,” and said, “if it had been 
New York, this would not have been specific enough. ‘Chere are so many 
unjust judges here, that the description would not have identified him.” 
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Tt is Tammany Hall which keeps alive the anti- 
English feeling, which prepares receptions for 
released Fenian rebels, and, through them, foments 
discord between the two nations 

I have referred to the water-supply. The New 
Yorkers are justly proud of their Croton Water- 
works—a magnificent undertaking which throws into 
the shade every work of the kind since old Roman 
times. The wateris brought from a distance of forty 
miles, over valleys and rivers, through rocks and 
hills, and gives a plentiful supply to the whole popu- 
lation of the city. The great reservoir in West 
Chester County is calculated to contain five hundred 
millions of gallons of water. The home reservoir at 
New York, thirty-eight miles from that at West 
Chester, covers thirty-five acres, and holds about a 
hundred and fifty millions of gallons. <A third, or 
distributing reservoir, covers four acres, holding 
twenty millions of gallons. ‘The distributing pipes 
are of iron, laid so deep as to be beyond the reach 
of the severest frosts. The aqueduct is throughout 
a noble piece of engineering, constructed of stone, 
brick, and cement. The bridge crossing the Harlem 
river is finer than any of our London bridges, being 
1,450 feet long, with fifteen arches of 850 feet span, 
and 115 feet above high-water mark, the source 
being higher than the loftiest buildings in tho city ; 
there is a constant supply of the purest water. It is 
time for wealthy London to undertake a work of 
corresponding magnitude for its teeming population, 
and so displace the private companies by which 
comparatively impure water is now pumped up and 
doled out under the management of directors and 
shareholders. 

I meant to have noted a few of the points that 
most struck me in the great centres of‘ commercial 
and intellectual activity, southward and eastward of 
the “ity Hall, and especially the great newspaper 
buudings and offices about Park Row. But space 
forbids. However, I must not pass from New York 
without notice of the Bowery, which is even more than 
the Broadway a characteristic street of the Empire 
City. Here are no marble or granite buildings, plate 
glass windows, and magnificent displays of goods to 
attract wealthy customers. Business is here done on 
a smaller scale, but with greater intenseness. Rows 
of little stores of every imaginable kind are mingled 
with mammoth ‘ emporiums” and ‘ marts” of fur- 
niture, ready-made clothes, and dry goods. The 
broad line of pavement is at places covered with 
stands, on which cheap articles are exhibited. 
‘Ticketing of prices is general here, and competition 
is keen. Some one has counted more than two 
hundred and forty distinct trades in the Bowery. 
There are also not fewer than a hundred taverns, 
oyster-houses, and refreshment saloons, most of 
which aro crowded at night. But from morning to 
night the street is alive with bustle from end to end, 
while street cars are perpetually passing in the broad 
roadway. The contrast between Pall Mall and 
Tottenham Court Road, between Regent Street and 
Whitechapel, is not greater than that between the 
Broadway and the Bowery, but the peculiarity is 
that these two are parallel within a stone’s throw of 
each other. The Bowery population is like that of 
our Kast end, or Borough. The Bowery Theatre 
attracts audiences like our Standard or Victoria; 
and altogether, in business, in amusements, in dress, 
and in language, the Bowery is the place to see the 
democratic side of New York street life. 
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From a Painting by Salentin.] 





